THE    HONEYSUCKLE    AND    THE    BEE

I stopped. I didn't know what to do about it. What
was the good of a single partridge to a household like
mine; how preposterous it would be, since I was to be in
town for the night, to "park'5 it either with a garage-
proprietor or a club-porter, either of whom might have
looked strangely at me for being in possession of part-
ridges, or even a partridge, before September ist? The
Deus ex machina appeared in the shape of a smart,
military-looking A.A. Scout with a motor-bicycle and
side-car. He saluted. I saluted. "I've knocked down
a bird there," I said; "perhaps you might like it."
He walked to the spot indicated and brandished his
trophy. I saluted; he saluted; then I skimmed on my
way. . . .

Just over the top of the hill there was a sandy track to
my left; I felt like a change from the high-road so I took
it, though I knew where it would lead me. Through the
heather I went, drinking in an occasional waft of breeze,
avoiding beetles and hole-drilling bees under my feet,
enjoying the colour of the gorse, the heath and bell-
heather, pausing now and then to look at the wide
stretches of moorland and the blue hills far away, once
putting up a night-jar which may have had a very late
brood, until the path led downwards to a mingling of
trees and common and I was passing the Hammer
Ponds. Small lakes with that name are not uncommon
in Surrey and Sussex; once they were used for the
southern, wood-smelting, ironworks; now they are the
haunt of trout and wild duck and at peace, and ravens
may yet build their nests in the slag-heaps of Stafford-
shire. To the right again and, after ten minutes, I found
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